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ABSTRACT 


Background: Increasing physical activity in youth is a recommended approach to curbing the childhood obesity epi- 
demic. One way to help increase childrens daily activity is to promote active transportation to and from school (ATS ). 
Purpose: The purpose of this case study was to explore parental perception of, and participation in, ATS initiatives. 
Methods: This study is part of a larger project on ATS initiatives conducted by the Physical Activity Policy Research 
Network. Sixty-nine key informants, including 10 parents, were interviewed at nine diverse elementary schools be- 
ing studied for their ATS policies. A standard interview guide was used. The interviews were audio-recorded, tran- 
scribed, and analyzed. Results: Analysis revealed that parental support was a necessary component for ATS success. 
The parents’ roles varied greatly. Most parents chose to become involved in ATS for a specific reason (e.g., promoting 
health). The parents and other key informants interviewed expressed participation benefits such as promoting healthy 
behaviors, increasing social opportunities, promoting neighborhood awareness, and fostering community improve- 
ment. Barriers to participation included lack of time, language barriers, and preference for auto travel. Parents also 
had safety concerns about ATS. Discussion: Parents can be valuable resources in school ATS programs, as noted by 
parents and key informants. Their level of involvement can vary from coordinating a program to leading a walking 
group; whatever the case, parental participation facilitates a successful initiative. Translation to Health Education 
Practice: ATS initiatives provide a way for parents to become involved in a school program that has personal health, 
social, and community benefits. 


BACKGROUND 

Opportunities for children to be physi- 
cally active are becoming scarce. With the 
reduction of physical education and recess 
programs in schools 1 ' 2 and the increasing 
popularity of sedentary activities such as 
television viewing and videogames, chil- 
dren are becoming less physically active. 3 
Moreover, research shows that childhood 
obesity is reaching epidemic proportions 
in the United States. The prevalence of 
obesity in children, defined as a body mass 
index at or above the 95th percentile for age 
and gender, has nearly quadrupled over the 
past 30 years. 4 Similarly, the prevalence of 
overweight among children and adolescents 
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has increased from 11% to 16%. 5 Physical 
inactivity contributes to these conditions. 
Despite evidence supporting the benefits 
of physical activity, 6,7 however, 64% of high 
school students do not meet recommended 
physical activity guidelines, and 10% are 
sedentary. 3 Although 65 percent of adoles- 
cents participate in adequate levels of vigor- 
ous physical activity, the proportion who 
participate in adequate levels of moderate 
activity is only 25%. 8 

One strategy that shows promise as a 
way to increase physical activity among 
youths is the promotion of active modes of 
transportation (e.g., walking and bicycling) 
to and from school. 9 National transportation 
surveys show that walking and bicycling to 
school dropped from 41% in 1969 to only 
13% in 2001, 10 but efforts are underway 
across the country to reverse this trend. 
Programs or initiatives to promote active 
transport to and from school (ATS) are 
increasing in number, especially due to 
national funding from the Department of 
Transportation’s Safe Routes to School Pro- 
gram (SRTS). This legislation provides fund- 
ing, for the first time, to state transportation 
departments to create and administer SRTS 
programs that allow communities to com- 
pete for funding for local SRTS projects. 11 It 
makes funding available for a wide variety of 
programs and projects, from building safer 
street crossings to establishing programs that 
encourage children and their parents to walk 
and bicycle safely to school. 

Although funding may make some facets 
of an ATS initiative easier, the initiatives still 
require collaboration from many different 
entities. To be successful, ATS needs support 
from school personnel, community mem- 
bers, local community government repre- 
sentatives, and, perhaps most important, 
parents. Parents decide whether or not their 
children walk or bike to school. Parents must 
not only support the program, they must 
also become involved whenever possible, by 
participating or volunteering. 

Parental involvement in schools has been 
studied for decades. Most of the literature 
focuses on involvement directly related to 
the education of children, such as attending 


parent-teacher conferences, being classroom 
volunteers, or interactively communicating 
with school personnel. An overview of the 
literature indicates that several factors influ- 
ence a parent’s decision to become involved 
in school. Helping the children succeed in 
school, life-context variables (e.g., time and 
energy), and perception of invitations for 
involvement all play a role. 12 Fuerestein 13 
reported that volunteering is influenced by 
proactive communication by the school. 
Other research indicates that one of the 
main barriers to volunteering at school is 
lackoftime. 9,12,14,15 

Studying parental involvement in ATS 
initiatives is especially important because it 
may influence the outcome of the initiatives 
in several ways. Parental attitudes about ATS 
reflected at home may affect the child’s at- 
titudes toward walking and biking to school. 
And since parents often organize, run, and 
staff ATS initiatives, the nature of their in- 
volvement is particularly crucial. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this article is to iden- 
tify and describe factors related to parental 
involvement with ATS initiatives. Because 
parents may be a key influence in the out- 
come of ATS, highlighting factors that act as 
barriers or enablers to involvement can be 
useful to future ATS initiatives. This study 
was conducted as an activity of the Physical 
Activity Policy Research Network (PAPRN), 
a thematic research network funded by the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
since 2004. It is made up of researchers from 
nine Prevention Research Centers (PRC), 
one affiliate center, and various partners. 
One goal of the PAPRN is to study the ef- 
fectiveness of policies related to increasing 
physical activity in communities. 

METHODS 

This paper is part of a larger study on 
policies related to ATS. Detailed information 
on the case study methodology used in the 
Active Transport to School Study has been 
reported elsewhere 16 and is summarized 
here. Nine elementary schools were selected 
for participation, each with an integrated 


ATS initiative or program. The schools were 
located in various regions of the country and 
represented racial/ethnic and socioeconomic 
diversity. Characteristics of the schools are 
listed in Table 1. 

This case study was guided by interviews 
with people from the schools and their sur- 
rounding communities who were involved 
in the ATS initiatives and had potentially 
unique insights into the programs. These key 
informants included parent representatives, 
physical education teachers, principals, local 
community organizers, school officials, city 
officials, and public safety representatives. 

Interview Guide Development 

Questions for each interview were de- 
veloped by the research team using past 
research, 17 ' 20 current ATS information, 10 
and consideration of the project goals. A 
list of core questions was developed and 
used for all interviews, but the interview 
guides were tailored to each key informant 
group by adding questions that specifically 
addressed their roles. Questions for parents 
concerned information about the initiative, 
their role in the program, their perceptions 
of the program’s benefits and challenges, and 
related items. Questions for the other key 
informants were similar but specific to their 
role in the initiative. The full interview guide 
is available online (http://prc.slu.edu/paprn. 
htm). Parents were represented at eight of 
the nine schools studied. Two parents were 
interviewed at two of the sites. 

Data Collection 

After researchers at each site received in- 
stitutional review board approval, members 
of the research team made initial contact 
with a local coordinator involved with each 
ATS initiative. This person identified indi- 
viduals involved in ATS in the school and 
community who would be good sources of 
information for the study. Data was collected 
from October 2005 to March 2006. Sixty- 
six interviews were conducted in person 
and audio-recorded, and three interviews 
were conducted by telephone. One of the 
interviews was conducted in Oromo (an 
African language), and one in Spanish; the 
remaining 67 were in English. 
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Table 1 . Characteristics of ATS Schools Studied 


State 

Setting 

No. of students 

% White 

% Black 

% Asian 

% Hispanic 

% F/R * 

MO 

Suburban 

344 

58 

25 

13 

4.5 

36 

MA 

Suburban 

319 

68.3 

8.2 

14.4 

7.5 

32.6 

CA 

Suburban 

722 

2 

15 

8 

75 

100 

WA 

Urban 

389 

7 

45 

27 

18 

91 

SC 

Urban 

247 

4 

92 

** 

** 

96 

SC 

Suburban 

509 

8 

81 

** 

** 

93 

NC 

Urban 

319 

<1 

80 

0 

19 

88 

NC 

Rural 

712 

73 

23 

<1 

2 

70 

CO 

Suburban 

463 

94 

0 

2 

1 

14 


* Percentage of students receiving free or reduced price lunch 
** Not available 

Note: Figures do not add up to 100% because the “other” category for race/ethnicity is not reported here. 


Data Analysis 

Each taped interview was professionally 
transcribed. Data was analyzed with quali- 
tative methods such as those outlined by 
Strauss and Corbin. 21 Transcripts were ana- 
lyzed using a common codebook that the re- 
search team had developed based on catego- 
ries determined in advance. Since the focus 
of the study was parents, the transcripts of 
parent interviews were grouped in a subset 
and coded. As mentioned previously, the in- 
terview guides were tailored to participants’ 
individual roles in the initiatives, so the 
other key informants were not asked specifi- 
cally about parental involvement. To analyze 
these non-parent transcripts, computerized 
searches were used to locate phrases or pas- 
sages containing the word “parent”; these 
hits were then coded. Reliability checks on 
5% of the non-parent interviews found that 
all parent-related content was accounted for 
with the key term search. 

Four researchers coded and analyzed in- 
terviews for content, pattern, and reliability. 
The researchers worked in groups of two to 
make sure that coding was reliable and con- 
sistent. Content analysis involved extraction 
of actual phrases used by respondents that 


were reflective of core concepts expressed in 
the interviews. Patterns were first determined 
independently by each investigator by reading 
through the content and identifying recur- 
ring ideas. The four members of the analysis 
team then shared their patterns. When there 
were discrepancies in interpretation, the 
team members discussed their rationale and, 
through consensus, agreed on a single set of 
codes. Coded comments were synthesized 
into overall themes, and these themes were 
then further subdivided and categorized. 

RESULTS 

Eight main themes and several sub- 
themes emerged from the analysis, as shown 
in Table 2 and described in the following 
paragraphs. The results highlight the impor- 
tance of parents’ involvement in ATS, their 
roles in such initiatives, their contribution to 
program success, and barriers to their par- 
ticipation. Information from the non-parent 
interviews showed that parental involvement 
was divided into two distinct categories: 
support for children walking and biking to 
school and volunteering. 

Support for ATS 

Support for ATS behavior came with 


awareness and education. Some of the 
schools had parents who were already 
knowledgeable about the facets of walk-to- 
school programs: 

“So they have a bunch of parents who are 
already tuned into some of these issues, 
and these parent groups helped spread 
the word about some of the benefits.” 

Other schools began by educating parents 
on the positive aspects of ATS. Key infor- 
mants reported that parents who struggled 
financially or had language barriers may 
not have been aware of ATS. It was noted 
that increasing awareness of transportation 
choices was the first step: 

“There was quite an effort with the parent 
groups to get them to accept the idea that 
walking to school is a good thing and a 
safe thing.” 

“It was a different group of kids economi- 
cally, and so parents probably weren’t 
thinking about those things as much 
as how to get enough money to make it 
through the week.” 

Most key informants noted parental 
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Table 2. Parental Involvement Themes Emerging from Interview Data 


Main Theme 

Sub-Themes 

Parental involvement in ATS initiatives 

■ Support for ATS activities 

■ Volunteering viewed as critical 

Roles played by parents in ATS initiatives 

■ Coordinator 

■ Volunteer 

Parents' motivation for participation 

■ Already actively involved at the school 

■ Safety concerns 

■ Desire to promote health 

■ Neighborhood awareness 

Perceived benefits of involvement in ATS initiatives 

■ Health benefits 

■ Social benefits 

■ Community benefits 

Parents' perceived barriers to participation 

■ Lack of time 

■ Preference for auto travel 

■ Lack of school support 

Parental concerns with ATS initiatives 

■ Safety 

■ Culture 

Views on collaboration 

■ School personnel 

■ Community groups 

Perceived success of ATS initiatives 

■ Evaluation 


involvement in the form of volunteering 
as one of the most important aspects of a 
successful ATS initiative: 

“The acceptance of a walk-to-school 
program is entirely dependent on the 
initiative taken by the parents and the 
school.” 

Parents were viewed as a major resource 
for administering a successful ATS initia- 
tive. From serving as walking-group leaders 
to handling donations or logistics, parents 
were seen as vital participants at all schools 
studied. Even without much funding, it was 
the volunteer efforts of parents that kept 
many of the programs operating. It was 
noted, however, that parents usually do not 
organize themselves into such collective ef- 
forts. They need a “champion” to spearhead 
the initiative: 

“I think for this work, someone needs to 
be in charge. I don’t think parents will 


just voluntarily organize themselves to 
have their kids walk to school.” 

Accordingly, some initiatives had paid 
leaders, while others had volunteer lead- 
ers. Recruiting parent champions helped 
in organizing parent volunteers and work- 
ing with the schools and community to 
start up the ATS initiatives and make them 
run smoothly. 

Specific Roles Played by Parents 

Parents in this study cited varied roles 
in ATS initiatives. Five of the parents were 
program leaders. They had a passion for 
active transport and used that passion to 
help develop a school initiative. They also 
worked with community groups and school 
personnel to implement the initiative. Three 
of the parents interviewed had paid posi- 
tions, though their pay was relatively small 
(e.g., $300 per school year). One parent 
was an elementary school liaison for a local 
advocacy group in addition to being a parent 


volunteer at the school studied. Others were 
walking-group leaders or just helped out in 
whatever capacity needed, from soliciting 
other parental support to buying snacks or 
keeping track of participation. 

Because of the potential for overusing 
eager volunteers, several of the parents in- 
dicated that they were careful in choosing 
their volunteer projects at the schools. With 
limited time available, parents chose to vol- 
unteer in projects that they saw as important 
and that fit with their lifestyle: 

“I pick and chose my involvement. I am not 
on the PTO Board. This is one of my major 
pieces of volunteering at the school.” 

Other parents reported that volunteering 
with ATS initiatives was not time intensive, 
and that it was therefore an attractive vol- 
unteering option. Walking-group leaders 
were expected to volunteer for usually less 
than an hour at a time and only on Walk- 
to-School Days. 
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“We run it every Wednesday from 8:00 to 
8:25. Volunteers love it because it’s a really 
short type of volunteer time.” 

The other key informants interviewed 
were well aware of time constraints for par- 
ent volunteers. They mentioned that the 
annual Walk-To-School Days were a good 
way to get parents involved. They could 
see the benefits of ATS during this one-day 
event and were more likely to promote the 
behavior throughout the year. 

Parent’s Motivation for Participating 

The parents in this study reported being 
involved with ATS for several reasons. First, 
five of the parents interviewed were already 
involved in the school through the parent- 
teacher organizations or other volunteer 
programs. Because of their visibility in the 
schools, these parents were also encouraged 
to participate in the ATS initiative. Several of 
the parents interviewed mentioned that with 
funding and program cuts, parent participa- 
tion in the school (not just ATS programs) 
became essential: 

“And I am always saying to them that we 
have to help the school. If we don’t help 
and we are the parents, then who is going 
to come to help?” 

Four of the parents reported a specific 
purpose for getting involved with ATS. For 
one parent, it was to support walking to 
school so her child did not have to be sub- 
jected to an unsafe, unruly bus ride: 

“I don’t like sending the kids on buses. 
They talk nonsense on the buses and 
sometimes they fight each other.” 

Other parents perceived active transpor- 
tation as a form of health promotion. They 
viewed ATS initiatives as a way to improve 
the problem of increasingly sedentary and 
overweight youths: 

“I just think it’s really important that 
families and kids realize that the benefits 
of walking or any kind of physical activ- 
ity built into your daily routine is really 


important. We’ve become too sedentary. 
We go watch TV while we eat breakfast, 
go sit in our cars, then sit in classrooms, 
come home and play on the computer. 
It’s not working.” 

For one parent in particular, it was a way 
to help her child get more physical activity 
and lose weight. Two of the parents reported 
that they became involved for social com- 
munication either with the school or with 
their children. 

The parents also stated several reasons 
why other parents volunteered in the ATS 
programs, with safety being mentioned most 
often. The parents volunteered as crossing 
guards and walking-group leaders in order 
to ensure the safety of the children who 
walked or bicycled to school: 

“There was an active crossing guard 
program, and parents for years have just 
volunteered on a daily basis.” 

Another reason for parental participa- 
tion was the contribution to the feeling of 
community. Bringing people out together in 
a community is a way to promote socializa- 
tion and communication. Parents and other 
key informants reported a sense of commu- 
nity pride when all the kids are out walking 
to school: 

“They just love it when it’s that time of 
the morning when everybody’s walking 
across the street and up the path.” 

Parents also stated that they wanted their 
children to know their neighborhoods bet- 
ter. By doing so, they were promoting their 
safety. In addition to knowing the safest 
routes to school, the children also learned 
how to cross at crosswalks and other im- 
portant pedestrian safety rules. Most of the 
ATS initiatives promoted parent-led walking 
groups. The parents felt that this added to 
the safety of the program, especially with 
younger children: 

“I’m constantly reminding them about 
safety issues. I’ll say, ‘Did you notice that 
the driver did not stop at the corner? 


That’s why you always have to stop and 
look.’” 

Parents also reported that by walking, 
children get to know their neighbors, which 
can also serve a safety purpose: 

“You get to know the neighbors as you 
walk through. If there ever were a prob- 
lem like a kid being followed home, he 
would know that Mrs. Smith lives in 
that house. I can knock on her door if 
I am scared because someone is follow- 
ing me.” 

The parent volunteers also saw the ATS 
initiative as a chance to get some exercise 
for themselves and be a good role model 
for the children: 

“That’s actually getting [the adults] 
healthy and having our kids safe. I refuse 
to drive my kids down the street. They 
walk. And if it’s raining, we walk.” 

Health Benefits 

Among the many reported benefits of 
ATS were perceived health gains. Parents 
reported that one of the reasons they 
participated in the initiative was to reap 
the physical and mental health benefits of 
walking or bicycling to school. They noted 
that by promoting physical activity in their 
children’s daily lives, they were building 
lifetime healthy habits: 

“Walking and biking are activities that 
people can do throughout their lives, 
[and] it starts young.” 

Other key informants also realized that 
parents were concerned about healthy living 
and promoting healthful behaviors. They 
mentioned using this parental concern as a 
platform for promoting ATS. 

Another benefit of participation for 
parents was weight loss. Weight loss for both 
parents and children who walked was men- 
tioned as an outcome of ATS initiatives: 

“He was a chunky little boy. I had put 
on a few pounds. I had exercised, but 
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nothing on a regular basis. Then I told 
my son that we are going to have to start 
walking.” 

“For our own kids to continue the behav- 
iors we’ve taught them, they have to see 
that other people do it too.” 

Another benefit of walking reported by 
the parents and other key informants was 
the energy release that walking to school 
allowed. They reported that giving the kids 
a chance to get fresh air and expend energy 
helped them be more focused in school, and 
more receptive to sitting and learning: 

“They are ready to soak up teaching. I see 
that with discipline problems. So many 
kids do so much better if they have done 
some exercise before they get here.” 

“The teachers have said we can tell when 
the kids walk in the morning because they 
are much calmer. They’ve already got the 
main energy out for the day.” 

Social Benefits 

The parents and others interviewed 
perceived a social benefit of participating 
in walk-to-school initiatives: 

“I like the kids. When the kids come to 
walk, everybody visits and makes more 
friends. And we talk with the kids, all of 
the kids.” 

Parents got a chance to meet students, 
other parents, and school team members. 
ATS involvement was seen as a way to get 
parents involved at the school in a different 
way than just going to PTA meetings. This 
helped in facilitating communication on 
matters other than walking to school. This 
was especially beneficial to one parent who 
could not speak English. Volunteering with 
the walk-to-school initiative helped her con- 
nect with the school and resources that she 
and her children needed. 

Parents also reported quality communi- 
cation time with their children during the 
walks to school. In addition to anecdotes 
from parents themselves, several non-parent 
key informant interviews noted this devel- 


opment as well. With busy lifestyles and 
so many commitments outside of school 
coupled with electronic distractions, quality 
time with children was welcomed: 

“He would tell me different stories. I 
would hear stories about friends. He 
didn’t want anybody walking with us 
because that was our time.” 

Community Benefits 

Several parents and key informants 
commented that the ATS initiatives made 
their communities a better place. Adults 
and children got to know people in their 
community, which in turn helped them feel 
connected: 

“There’s such a huge benefit to building 
a community when kids are walking to 
school. It connects the parents, it con- 
nects the kids. The kids know how to get 
home, they know how to get around, and 
the more we can do the better.” 

Not only did the initiatives get more 
people out and talking with one another, but 
they also facilitated community improve- 
ments. Parents reported that community 
members felt as if they had the power to get 
things done with the group support: 

“The parents were coming in for a 
meeting and couldn’t pass through [the 
sidewalks] because of all the trash there. 
We always said, ‘I wish they would fix 
these sidewalks,’ and all of a sudden, they 
began to do it.” 

Parental involvement also facilitated the 
understanding that walking or bicycling 
can be a less costly form of transportation, 
improving the community and helping the 
environment by reducing the number of 
cars on the road: 

“There is the physical benefit, but also 
getting them in the habit of, in the future, 
saving money on gas.” 

Three of the parents reported that ATS 
volunteers were often the ones who helped 


get other community improvement projects 
started. One parent spoke of initiatives that 
should have been started and implemented 
by city council but were instead started by 
parents and other community members. 
Such initiatives included repair of sidewalks 
and crosswalks, as well as waste removal. 

Parents’ Perceived Barriers to Participation 

The parents and other key informants 
noted that lack of time was the most com- 
mon reason for lack of parental participa- 
tion. Parents, especially in lower socioeco- 
nomic areas, may work two jobs. Demanding 
work schedules and time constraints left 
little room for participating in ATS: 

“Parents just don’t have time to walk 
their kids to school, walk back, then go 
to work.” 

Although this reasoning is often legitimate, 
some people interviewed found it to be more 
of a lack of priority than a lack of time: 

“I think a lot of parents are just lazy. So 
many parents work and it’s just more 
convenient to drop their kids off.” 

One of the parents interviewed worked 
full time but was still able to volunteer 
because of a flex-time policy at work. She 
reported being as busy as everyone else but 
still able to make time to volunteer. 

Another factor is the busy nature of many 
families’ lifestyles. With the societal emphasis 
on success in both academics and athletics, 
parents often try to give their children every 
advantage possible. This translates to many 
commitments during non-school hours: 

“Studies keep coming out that if your 
kids do this and this, they’ll be the best 
student. And you know we all want our 
kids to be the best student, so there is not 
a free moment in life.” 

“Parents become a taxi service.” 

Another barrier to participation reported 
at two study sites was lack of fluency in 
English. Schools with diverse populations 
often have various racial and ethnic groups 
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represented. If the parents do not speak 
English, they may have a hard time partici- 
pating without someone who speaks their 
native language. 

A cultural norm of preferring automobile 
travel over walking or other non-motorized 
travel was also reported as a barrier to par- 
ticipation. People interviewed indicated that 
many parents in the school community are 
sedentary themselves and would rather drive 
than walk to school. Even parents who do 
exercise sometimes overlook the option of 
active transportation: 

“I see people driving their kids to school, 
dropping their kids off to go to the gym 
to walk on the treadmill.” 

Another barrier to participation for some 
parents was the lack of school support for 
the ATS initiatives. For some sites studied, 
school involvement and support were great; 
for others, the schools tolerated the program 
but were not very involved in it. Interviewees 
noted that the lack of school involvement 
may have been attributable to already over- 
worked teachers and full schedules. Without 
school support, key informants reported 
that it made recruiting parent volunteers 
more difficult: 

“A parent who is trying to run a program 
at a different school does not have a sup- 
portive principal, and it makes all the 
difference in the world.” 

Interestingly, some perceived barriers 
seemed to be overcome by guilt. Certain 
interviewees spoke of parents who felt guilty 
for not participating at all or enough. For 
some, this guilt forced them to push aside 
whatever barriers they might have and let 
their children walk to school: 

“They feel guilty when they drive by and 
sometimes the parents will actually stop 
and let their kids out so they can walk 
with the rest of the kids.” 

Parental Concerns with ATS 

The most frequently mentioned concern 
was safety. First, parents as well as other key 


informants at all sites mentioned the con- 
cern of safety from strangers. With highly 
publicized abductions, parents fear that their 
children are at risk: 

“I think the culture that it’s just not safe to 
let your child walk to school is huge.” 

“Even though we haven’t had a child-nap- 
ping in this area, as a parent you do worry 
about your child getting there okay.” 

All programs promoted parent-led walk- 
ing groups to address this concern. Chaper- 
ones added a great dimension to many of the 
ATS initiatives. Many of the group leaders 
were able to engage the children in storytell- 
ing and learning on their way to school. 

Another safety concern was traffic. Busy 
streets and distracted motorists are a cause 
for worry. Without continuous sidewalks 
or crosswalks with crossing guards, some 
parents were hesitant to let their children 
(especially younger children) walk or bike 
to school. 

Views on Collaboration 

Parents in this study reported that ATS 
initiatives required teamwork. Not only did 
parents have to work together with qual- 
ity leadership, they also had to work with 
other organizations to make the initiative 
a success. In some initiatives, parents were 
required to work with governmental agency 
representatives such as state SRTS coordi- 
nators. Other programs received funding 
from government or private health agen- 
cies. Three of the initiatives studied were 
implemented with the help of advocacy 
groups. Local businesses and community 
organizations were also involved. Part of 
the role of the parents was to communicate 
with these organizations and make the 
best use of available resources. The parents 
solicited donations from organizations and 
helped coordinate meetings with organiza- 
tion representatives and plan events. Good 
communication skills were reported as being 
essential to parent volunteers: 

“I worked with AAA. They gave us great 
educational materials.” 


“I worked with [the] hospital to allow us 
to use their parking lot.” 

Perceived Success of ATS Initiatives 
All parents interviewed saw their ini- 
tiative as successful, although the degree 
and measures of success varied by site. 
Several sites used participation as the 
primary measure. For these schools, the 
parents interviewed had concrete numbers 
to demonstrate success: 

“Our stated goal was 75% of students 
getting to school without a car. We had 
75% participation in November.” 

For other sites, the measures of success 
included environmental improvements such 
as cleaning up hazards or infrastructure 
changes. And for others, success was dem- 
onstrated in the collaboration and teamwork 
among parents, school personnel, and the 
community. Several of those interviewed 
mentioned that the level of support from 
the schools contributed to the success of 
the initiative. If the principal and teach- 
ers supported the program, it was easier 
to implement. 

Parents also saw success in local culture 
change. Several parents reported that the 
evolution of ATS initiatives brought about ac- 
ceptance of active forms of transportation: 

“We definitely see more kids walking now 
[that] they know it is okay. A lot of people 
wanted rides, not just because they were 
lazy, but because it was the norm.” 

“It’s helping us get out of the car cul- 
ture.” 

Parents and key informants also noted 
that success depends on a good volunteer 
base. Parent volunteers usually are not per- 
manent. Opportunities change and children 
grow up and change schools, making most 
parents temporary resources. Having many 
volunteers that can substitute when needed 
is essential: 

“One of the things that has been incred- 
ibly effective is how many people [the 
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principal] got involved. If someone 
drops out or their kid graduates, there’s 
an infrastructure that keeps up the mo- 
mentum and carries on.” 

DISCUSSION 

These findings provide some insight 
into parental involvement with ATS. Views 
on parental involvement in such initiatives 
were similar among the parents interviewed 
as well as the other key informants. Both 
groups indicated that parental support and 
participation were necessary for success. 
Parents had various participatory roles, 
and each required different levels of time 
and commitment that seemed to match the 
parents’ availability and interest. 

There were many perceived benefits of 
participating in ATS initiatives. Participants 
indicated that encouraging children to be 
physically active is an important aspect 
of their participation, one that involved 
both providing assistance to implement 
the program and acting as a walking role 
model. These findings align with a recent 
Institutes of Medicine report that outlined 
strategies for preventing childhood obesity. 4 
The report’s recommendations for parents 
included encouraging and supporting 
regular physical activity as well as serving 
as a positive role model with regard to 
physical activity behaviors. 4 Parents and 
key informants also mentioned that being 
involved with ATS initiatives had a social 
benefit by giving them an opportunity for 
quality communication time with their own 
children as well as their friends. Research 
shows that positive communication between 
parents and their children greatly helps 
young people to establish individual values 
and make healthy decisions. 3 In addition, 
community change often begins with grass 
roots programming, 22 and participants in 
this study reported that their communities 
benefited from investment in ATS initiatives. 
Whether the change was less traffic, better 
sidewalks, or more neighborhood awareness, 
the improvements were seen as positive 
aspects of participation in ATS. 

Several barriers to parental participation 
were noted. Interviewees reported that when 


they tried to recruit other parent volunteers, 
they found that many lacked the time to 
participate. These findings reflect a 1998 
U.S. Department of Education survey on 
parental involvement in schools. 15 When 
given a list of concerns that might impede 
such involvement, schools were most likely 
to cite parents’ lack of time as a barrier. 
Another barrier was language. Those inter- 
viewed reported that in schools with diverse 
populations and acculturation levels, parents 
who did not speak English were less likely 
to participate in ATS initiatives. This is also 
supported in the literature. Several reports 
found that parents from English-speaking 
homes, even when poverty level was taken 
into account, were more likely than parents 
from Spanish-speaking homes to be involved 
with school activities. 23 ' 25 

The literature has also reported safety 
concerns as a major barrier to ATS. 9,26,27 The 
parents interviewed for this study noted that 
other parents often did not let their children 
participate in ATS due to safety concerns. 
Some of these concerns could be addressed 
more easily than others. For example, most 
programs did not advocate children walking 
alone. Having adult-led groups addressed 
many of the “stranger danger” concerns. 
However, high speed traffic and/or lack of 
adequate sidewalks remained concerns even 
with adult supervision. 

Concerns and barriers aside, the parents 
interviewed for this study perceived the ATS 
initiatives as successful. This success was 
defined in many ways, but cultural change 
was of particular interest. Encouraging 
communities to change their beliefs about 
active commuting can be challenging, but 
promoting active involvement of a core 
group of parents, who, in turn, can recruit 
other parents may create an impetus for 
this change. 

Limitations and Strengths 

One limitation of this study is that it did 
not evaluate schools without ATS initiatives 
or schools that could not sustain initiatives 
once they were begun. Parental perspectives 
from such schools would be a worthwhile 
future study. Also, of the 69 interviews 
completed, only 10 were with parents. Even 


though the information in both parent and 
other key-informant interviews was rich, a 
greater sample of parents may have provided 
a broader perspective. Additionally, many 
of the parents interviewed came recom- 
mended by a local coordinator, which may 
have inadvertently omitted parents who were 
involved but not connected with the coor- 
dinator. Future studies should also include 
information gathered from non-involved 
parents to further understanding of barriers 
to participation. 

In spite of these limitations, this study has 
several strengths as well. First, it is a unique 
contribution to the current literature because 
it explores parental involvement in schools 
specific to ATS initiatives, rather than address- 
ing other, more well-established school pro- 
grams or volunteer opportunities. Moreover, 
although the sample of schools was small, it 
was drawn from diverse regions across the 
country, which suggests that the common 
themes and findings are meaningful. Simi- 
larly, the parents and other key informants 
interviewed for the study represented diverse 
populations and levels of involvement, lend- 
ing further significance to the findings. 

TRANSLATION TO HEALTH 
EDUCATION PRACTICE 

The importance of parental involvement 
in the success of ATS programs was indicated 
by both parents and other key informants 
who participated in this study. Parental 
support for ATS included awareness and 
education, with individual parents serving 
in positions ranging from program leader to 
general helper, in both volunteer and paid 
capacities. Many parents participating in 
ATS initiatives had already been involved in 
the schools in other ways. 

Participants cited many parental benefits 
of participating in ATS. Parents and key 
informants perceived that ATS provided 
opportunities to: promote health among 
children and parents alike through walking; 
teach children to be safe by helping them 
get to know their community and neigh- 
bors better and learn pedestrian rules; and 
enhance communication between parent 
and child or parent and school. Participants 
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reported that walking to school provided an 
energy release for the children so that they 
were calmer and more ready to learn upon 
arriving at school. 

Barriers should be considered when 
designing ATS interventions. In particular, 
attention should be paid to families’ lack of 
time due to other commitments or work 
schedules, language barriers, or a prefer- 
ence for auto travel. Parents with children 
who have before/after-school activities 
often do not participate in ATS because 
cars make it easier to transport children from 
one activity to the next. Safety issues must 
be addressed as well, including concerns 
about strangers, traffic, and poor environ- 
mental conditions. 

Parents and key informants in this study 
also noted that collaborating with schools 
and communities is essential for a successful 
ATS initiative. These participants measured 
success by good student participation, com- 
munity collaboration, and progress toward 
cultural change. 

Key Factors to Consider When Planning 
ATS Initiatives 

• Parental participation in ATS initiatives 
often begins with education and awareness. 
Gauge the parental perspective before start- 
ing an initiative. 

• Know that parents participate for dif- 
ferent reasons. Keep these reasons in mind 
when implementing programs. 

• Parents who are passionate about ATS 
make great leaders and volunteer recruiters. 
These “champions” are key to successful 
ATS initiatives. 

• A good base of volunteers is needed be- 
cause parent volunteers are not permanent. 

• Although payment of volunteers (es- 
pecially coordinators) is not always feasible, 
even very modest payment is appreciated 
and can encourage participation. 

• When recruiting parent volunteers, 
discuss all the reported benefits of ATS — not 
just health benefits, but social and commu- 
nity benefits as well. 
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10 OF US 
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IN 7 YEARS. 




Can you believe what some children have to face as they 
grow up? In the past year alone, we’ve helped almost one 
million children stay in school and choose success. But 
there are millions more who need your help. We’re 
Communities In Schools and we were named one of the 
“100 non-profits most likely to save the world” by Worth 
Magazine. Now that you know who we are, just think 
what we can accomplish with your help. 


Communities In Schools 


800-CIS 4 Kl DS www.cisnet.org 
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